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Ir is painful to observe the mistaken notions so generally 


_ prevalent, respecting the nature and characteristics of genius. 


Accidental and adventitious traits are constantly confounded 
with fixed peculiarities, and we at last bring ourselves to look 
on a great author, as a being doomed to endure bodily distress, 
and mental anguish, by way of atonements to the common herd, 
for his lofty intellectual endowments, and as predestined condi- 
tions for the successful display of his talents. All this is a dis- 
torted view of human nature; it is not a necessity imposed on 
us by an allwise Providence, who, in creating man “ sufficient 
to have stood, though free to fall,” certainly never intended that 
they, in whom the high capacious powers of mind are most con- 
spicuous, should most readily fall below the even line of correct 
judgment, and of cheerful- feelings. The fact is, that we deify 
genius, and administer to it all manner of abominations ; we make 
it drunk with its success, and then inconsistently wonder at its 
vagaries, and the tricks which it plays before high heaven. 
What, though Tasso was treated asa maniac, and Dante driven 
from his country, and left a prey to the darker passions of hatred 
and revenge against a rival faction, we find that the Mantuan 
bard passed his days in quietness and peace, enjoying the favour 
of Augustus, and the regards of his brother poets ; and that Ariosto, 
who sang of knightly deeds, and lady’s love, was, for the most part, 
animated and content—living, with the exception of some passing 
clouds, in the sunshine of court-favour, and still more amid an ar- 
dent admiration of his genius on the part of the people, including 
even the peasant and the robber. In our own day, we have had an 
opportunity of seeing the contrasted characters and lives of Scott 
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and Byron, both endowed with lofty genius and varied feelings. Though 
we deplore the aberrations from right, and the misfortunes of the latter, we 
cannot, in a spirit of true philosophys regard them, as some would persuade 
us to do, in the light of the concomitants, so much as the accidents of genius 
—accidents which have appeared in other men, not thus distinguished, but 
in whom perversities of disposition, and disregard of worldly prudence, 
and be it said, without cant, of common morality, have brought on themselves 
the like misfortunes and unhappiness. The life of Scott shows us, that adher- 
ence to all the usages of suciety—a discharge of the routine of business, and 
indulgence in the purest domestic affections, have not interfered with the 
most prodigal display of versatile genius, and the most prolific labours of the 
pen. Imagination in him has not been deadened, or oppressed, by the reali- 
ties of life. Scott’s life is then a condemnation of that of Byron.—But are 
there no extenuating circumstances, which should lead us, even were we to 
sit as severe judges, to palliate, if not forgive, the flagrant errors of the noble 
poet? There are indubitably numerous ones; but we cannot in this place 
even advert to all of them. Two important qualifying circumstances are, 
first, the strong passions, predispositions to excess, which he inherited from 
his parents; and, secondly, an education so imperfect, that these innate pro- 
pensities were fostered into pernicious action, rather than restrained, or at 
least counteracted, by the encouragement of more amiable feelings. Pass 
we for the present, to a notice of the oversight by men of genius, and those 
who sit in judgment on their characters, of the influence of physical causes 
on the mental constitution. ‘The fact of such influence is felt at the 
moment, but the prolonged operation, and remote effects, are too readily 
lost sight of. Our present illustrations will be drawn from Lord Byron’s 
mode of living in Italy. In one of his letters from Venice, Feb. Ist, 1819, 
Lord Byron says,* 

* Within this last fortnight, I have been rather indisposed, with a rebellion 
of stomach, which would retain nothing, (liver, I suppose,) and an inability, 
or fantasy, not to be able to eat of any thing with relish, but a kind of Adriatic 
fish called scampi, which happens to be the most indigestible of marine 
viands.” 

The writer seems to be satisfied with the explanation of his liver, being 
in fault ; whereas, in truth, his stomach failed him, on account of his nocturnal 
vigils and excesses, not indeed of the table, but something worse. Two 
years before, (1817,) he wrote, also from Venice, that he was unwell, and 
adds :— 

“ Sitting up late, and some subsidiary dissipations, have lowered my blood 
a good deal; but I have at present the quiet and temperance of Lent before 
me. 

He afterwards speaks of his having a slow fever, which he describes, and 
perhaps with reason, as endemic, at Venice ; but he does not lay any stress 
on his continued sensual indulgences, as predisposing him to the attack of 
such a fever, and rendering his recovery slower. He felt sensibly enough 


* Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, &c. by Thomas Moore, vol. ii. Harpers, 
N. York, 1831. 
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the influence of this disease on his mind, when he wrote a short time after- 
wards to his publisher Murray. 

“The third act [of Manfred,] is certainly d—d bad, and like the Arch- 
bishop of Grenada’s homily, (which savoured of the palsy,) has the dregs of 
my fever, during which it was written. It must on no account be published in 
its present state.” 

He re-wrote this act in a style of acknowledged superiority over his first 
effort. The evils of his late honrs, and nightly excesses, were measurably 
corrected by his regular exercise on horseback, which he thus describes: 
February 1818. 

“Talking of horses, by the way, I have transported my own, four in num- 
ber, to the Lido, (beach in English,) a strip of some ten miles along the 
Adriatic, a mile or two from the city; so that I not only get a row in my 
gondola, but a spanking gallop of some miles, daily, along a firm, and solitary 
beach, from the fortress to Malamocco, the which contributes considerably 
to my health and spirits.” 

Mr. Moore, after adverting to Lord Byron's wild life in Venice, gives it 
as his opinion, that “so far from the powers of his, (Lord Byron’s) intellect, 
being at all weakened or dissipated by these irregularities, he was, perhaps, 
at no time of his life, so actively in the full possession of all its energies.” 
The direct violence done to his mind, may not have been so perceptible at 
the moment; but the colouring which it received, is exhibited in the fact of 
his having then begun “Don Juan.” He himself, alsoseemed aware of the ne- 
cessity of reform, and of the incompatability of his then course of life, with 
continued intellectual effort, when in a letter to Mr. Murray, a few months 
after that from which we began our extracts, and in which he spoke of his 
weak stomach, he writes as follows :— 

“ You ask me about my health: about the beginning of the year, [1819] I 
was in a state of great exhaustion, attended by such debility of stomach, that 
nothing remained upon it; and I was obliged to reform my ‘way of life,’ which 
was conducting me from the yellow leaf to the ground, with all deliberate 
speed. I am better in health, and in morals.’ 

Lord Byron was ever in extremes. His gymnastic exercises were some- 
times violent, and at others almost nothing. Very little food, at this time, 
sufficed him; and he preferred fish to flesh, for this extraordinary reason, 
that the latter, he said, rendered him ferocious. Ina letter from Ravenna, 
to Mr. Murray, he says :— 

“Why I do like one or two vices to be sure; but I can back a horse, and 
fire a pistol, ‘without thinking, or blinking,’ like Major Sturgeon. I have 
fed at times for two months together on sheer biscuit and water, (without 
metaphor ;) I can get over seventy or eighty milesa day, riding post, and 
swim five at a stretch, as at Venice, in 1818, or at least I could do and have 
done it oncE.” : 

At Ravenna, Lord Byron led a comparatively regular life, and enjoyed 
better health than at Venice. If occasional inroads were made on this 
latter, and his disposition betrayed at times a painful moodiness, the causes 
are generally explained in his letters and diary. The extracts which we 
shall make on this subject, will serve for warning and ‘instruction to others 
than poets. 
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In his Diary of Jan. 6th, 1821, he asks :— 


“ What is the reason thet I have been, all my life time, more or less en- 
nuyé ? and that if any thing, I am rather less so now than I was at twenty, 
as far as my recollection serves? I do not know how to answer this, but 

resume that it is constitutional,—as well as the waking in low spirits, which 

have invariably done for many years. Temperance and exercise which 
I have practised at times, and for a long time together, vigorously and vio- 
lently, made little or no difference.” 


Again he says, Feb. 2nd, 1821 :— 


“T have been considering what can be the reason why I always wake at 
a certain hour in the morning, and always in very bad spirits. I may say in 
actual despair and despondency, in all respects, even of that which pleased 
me over night. In about an hour or two, this goes off, and I compose either 
tosleep again, or at least to quiet. In England, five years ago, 1 had the 
same kind of hypochondria, but accompanied with so violent a thirst, that I 
have drank as many as fifteen bottles of soda water in one night, after going 
to bed, and been still thirsty—calculating, however, some loss from the burst- 
ing out and effervescence and overflowing of the soda water, in drawing the 
corks, or striking off the necks of the bottles, frem mere thirsty impatience. 
At present I have not the thirst, but the depression of spirits is no less vio- 
lent.” 


Had-his lordship made any inquiries into the causes of hypochondriacism, 
he would have discovered, that, as in his own case, late hours are of all 


others the chief sustaining one. If to his exercise and temperance, which. 


he says he practised for a long time together, he had added regular sleep, he 
would not have waked in the morning with those miserable feelings which 
he speaks of. We never yet knew a person, from whatever motive of plea- 
sure or study the practice proceeded, keeping late hours, who rose cheerful 
in the morning. This feeling of depression is most apt to be experienced by 
those endowed with a sensitive or nervous temperament, whose course of 
life is not distinctly laid out, and whose standing with the world in the career 
of ambition or fortune is yet doubtful. The first.thoughts of such, on waking, 
are the uncertainty of their position,—the disappointments of yesterday, and the 
jealous fears of success for to-day. Excesses of other kinds will of course 
give additional power to the depressing agency of interrupted and procras- 
tinated sleep. 

Lord Byron, “in his hours of retiring to rest, was like his mother, 
always very late; and this habit he never altered during the remainder of his 
life. The night was at this period, as it continued afterwards, his favourite 
time for composition.” 

So says Mr. Moore, in describing his mode of life in 1807; and of the 
correctness of the assertion we have abundant evidence in later years. At 
Newstead, Lord Byron was in the habit of sitting up unti! two and three in the 
morning. In London there was no amendment in this particular, to say 
nothing of other irregularities. At Milan, in the latter part of 1816, he 
often sat up all night in the ardour of composition.* During his residence 
at Venice and Ravenna, he most generally borrowed from the night, for his 
pleasures and studies, that time which he gave in the day to sleep. 

Shelly, when in the same house with Lord Byron at Ravenna, tells of his 


* Galt’s life of Byron, Appendix. 
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accommodating himself to the hours of the latter. They would sit up until 
five in the morning—breakfast at two in the afternoon, and dine at eight in 
the evening. And the noble poet was surprised, forsooth, that he should 
awake in the morning despondent and often miserable! If any one is curi- 
ous to experience the like sensations, he has only to keep these late hours and 
he will of a surety be gratified.---Let us see, next, how far the kind of regimen 
adopted by Byron, should make him the unequal character which we know him 
tohave been. We shall discover that it was not so much the spirit of poetry as 
other kinds of spirit, which led him into fits of hypochondracism and man- 
hating. On leaving England after his separation from his wife, Lord Byron 
spent some months in Switzerland. At Diodati, his chosen residence “ his 
system of diet was,” says Mr. Moore, “regulated by an abstinence almost 
incred‘ble. A thin slice of bread, with tea at breakfast—a light vegetable 
dinner, with a bottle or two of Seltzer water, tinged with vin de Grave,— 
and in the evening a cup of green tea, without milk or sugar, formed the 
whole of his sustenance. The pangs of hunger he appeased by privately 
chewing tobacco and smoking segars.” 

This may be called abstinence from nutritive food, but it is any thing 
rather than a temperate regimen—tea and tobacco, only tolerable when a man 
eats as usual, are deleterious articles toan empty and weakened stomach. At 
Milan, in October of the same year, he, as already mentioned, “ often sat up 
all night in the ardour of composition, and drank a sort of grog made of Hol- 
lands and water—a beverage in which he indulged rather copiously when 
his muse was dry.*” One is not surprised to learn that a short time after 
this he writes from Verona, “ My health is very endurable, except that I am 
subject to casual giddiness and faintnesses.” “His breakfast,” says Mr. Moore, 
* which I found he rarely took before three or four o’clock in the afternoon, 
was speedily despatched, his habit being to eat it standing, and the meal in 
general consisting of one or two raw eggs, a cup of tea without either milk 
or sugar, and a bit of dry biscuit.” From Venice, where he led a life, we 
are afraid we must say, of unmixed profligacy, he thus advises his friend 
Moore, in a letter dated Jan. 28. 1817. 

“The remedy for yout plethora is simple—abstinence. I was obliged to 
have recourse to the like some years ago, I mean in point of diet ; and with 
the exception of some convivial weeks and days, (it might be months, now 
and then,) have kept to Pythagoras ever since. For all this, let me hear 
that you are better. You must not indulge in ‘filthy beer,’ nor in porter, 
nor eat suppers. The last are the devil to those who swallow dinner.” 

Most excellent advice, and well proved by an occasional aberration of his 
Lordship himself from his Pythagorean maxims. Before we give his record 
of such, let us hear him describe his dinner as thus, in his diary, at Ravenna 
January 5th, 1821. 

“ Dined versus six of the clock.”—[He had risen late and waked dull and 
drooping.] “ Forgot there was a plumb pudding, (I have added, lately, eat- 


ing to my family of vices) and had‘dined before I knew it. Drank half 2 
bottle of some sort of spirits—probably spirits of wine; for what they cu.] 


* Galt. Appendix. 
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brandy, rum, &c. &c. here, is nothing but spirits of wine coloured accord- 
ingly. Did not eat two apples which were placed by way of dessart.” 

It was on the following day after this “ generous potation,” that he discov- 
ered his spirits were low, and getting daily lower; and that he told of his 
being all his life time so much ennuyé.—January 14th, his language is as 
follows :--- 

“Read Diodorus Siculus—turned over Seneca, and some other books. 
Wrote more of the tragedy. Took a glass of grog; after having ridden hard 
in rainy weather, and scribbled and scribbled again, the spirits, (at least 


mine) need a little exhilaration, and [ do not take laudanum now, as I used to 
do. So I have ‘mixed a glass of strong waters and single waters, which I 


— now proceed to employ. Therefore and thereunto [ conclude this day’s 
lary.” 
The proper course for any man, whether poet or peasant, who wishes to 


preserve his faculties in their full vigour, is for the former, after he has 
“scritbled and scribbled again,” and for the latter, after he hes ploughed 
and ploughed again, or otherwise, worked hard all day, to retire to bed tosleep 
away fatigue, and thereby to prepare himself to rise in the morning cheerful 
and with renovated energies for his task. Lord Byron, immediately after 
describing his dinner as above, makes the following acknowledgment.— 

“The effect of all wines and spirits upon me is, however, strange. It 
settles, but it makes me gloomy—gloomy at the very moment of their effect, 
and not gay, hardly ever. But it composes for a time, though sullenly.” 

Few, onsuch authority, will be tempted to seek for poetic inspiration from 
the bottle. In fact, we may presume, that in all cases these spirituous and 
vinous potations are not so much indulged in by the poet, with the hope or 
effect of accelerating the march of his muse, as by the mere physical man, 
to deaden some unpleasant bodily feeling, or drown some common daily care 
or vexation. Full dearly does he pay for even this temporary exemption. In 
the diary of Lord Byron, for January 18th, we read the following paragraph. 

“ At eight, (in the evening) prepared to go out. Lega came in with a 
letter about a bill unpaid at Venice, which I thought paid months ago. I 
flew into a paroxysm of rage, which almost mademe faint. I have not been 
well ever since. I deserve it for being so foolish, but it was provoking—a 
set of scoundrels! It is, however, but five and twenty pounds.” 

Next day he writes, among other things, “ rather in low spirits—certainly 
hippish—liver touched—will take a dose of salts.” Perhaps no objection 
rfeed be found to the remedy ; but would it not have been wiser to omit the 
causes of such hippishness and touched liver—as they then presented them- 
selves in late hours, strong waters, and paroxysms of rage? Under date of 
February 16th, 1831, the poet says:— 

“At nine, P. M. went out—at eleven returned. Beat the crow for steal- 
ing the falcon’s victuals—read ‘Tales of my Landlord’—wrote a letter— 
and mixed a moderate beaker of water with other ingredienis.” 

February 25th,— Came home—my head aches—plenty of news, but too 
tiresome to set down. I have neither read, nor written, nor thought, but led 
a purely animal life all day. I mean to try to write a page or two before I 


goto bed. But as Squire Sullen says, ‘my head aches consumedly : Scrub 
bring mea dram!’ Drank some Imola wine und some punch.” 
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Unless we allow poets a large licence in hygeine, and suppose them to 
have differently constituted stomachs from those of other people, we should 
say that this wes a palpably foolish device for banishing head ache. But his 
Lordship will speak on this subject for himself. 

Of the night following that in which he drank “some Imola wine and 
some punch,” he thus speaks in his diary, February 27th, 1821. 


“Last night I suffered horribly—from an indigestion, I believe. I never 
sup, that is, never at home. But last night, I was prevailed upon by the 
countess of Gamba’s persuasion and the strenuous example of her brother, to 
swallow, at supper, a quantity of boiled cockles, and to dilute them not re- 
luctantly, with some Imola wine. When I came home, apprehensive of the 
consequences, I swallowed three or four glasses of spirits, which men (the 
venders,) call brandy, rum, or Hollands, but which gods would entitle spirits 
of wine, coloured or sugared. All was pretty well till I got in bed, when I 
became somewhat swollen, and considerably vertiguous. I got out, and 
mixing some soda powders, drank them off. This brought on temporary 
relief. I returned to bed, but grew sick and sore once again. ‘Took more 
soda water. At last I fell into a dreary sleep. Woke and was ill all day, 
till I had gallopped a few miles. Query was it the cockles, or what I took 
to correct them that caused the commotion. I think both. I remarked in my 
illness the complete inertion, inaction, and destruction of my chief mental 
faculties. I tried to rouse them, and yet could not—and this is the Soul!!!” 


Lord Byron well knew that this was not the soul ; but he felt and ackuow- 
ledged what some of the ultra liberal party of bon-vivants are apt to forget— 
that the mind is obscured and the soul brutified by corporeal excesses; that 
Bacchanalian orgies, and Apician feasts, though celebrated in verse, are its 
most cruel enemies. Genius for a while may bear up under their wasting 
influence, but it must soon succumb. In April of this year (1821,) Byron 
writes,— 

“T am not at present in the-very highest health—spring, probably ; so, L 
have lowered my diet and taken to Epsom salts.” 

The cause was more ‘ probably’ strong waters and late hours, than ‘spring’ 
—and the reform was a practical acknowledgement of this fact. In Sep- 
tember (1821.) After giving some directions respecting papers and letters 
in case of his death, he says,— 

“I am not sure that long life is desirable for one of my temper, and consti- 


tutional depression of spirits, which of course I suppress in society; but which 
breaks out when alone, ‘and in my writings in spite of myself.” 


He then goes on to speak of his maternal grandfather and another near 
relative, who committed suicide under the influence of deep melancholy. 
Whatever of this kind of disposition he may have inherited, was, we have 
seén, singularly developed and strengthened by his late hours, and late rising ; 
tea, on an empty stomach in the morning; alternations of abstinence, and 
supper, and strong drinks in the evening.—He admitted that he had a kind 
of oldish feel at thirty-three—he had then exhausted his susceptibilities 
to be pleased with the better part of the world. His removal to Pisa, and 
the new circle of acquaintances into whose society he was thrown, were 
little favourable to his health, and preservation of the spring of his mind.— 
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It was here that he began to display what some would call elegant hospi- 
tality, by giving dinner parties. 

“His guests being besides Count Gamba and Shelly, Mr. Williams, 
Captain Medwin, Mr. Taafe, and Mr. Trelawney ; and never, as his friend 
Shelly used to say, ‘did he display himself to more advantage, than on these 
occasions ; being at once polite and cordial, full of social hilarity, and the 
most perfect good humour ; never diverging into ungraceful merriment, and 
yet keeping up the show of liveliness throughout the evening.’ About 
midnight his guests generally left him, with the exception of Captain Med- 
win, who used to remain, as I [Moore,] understood, talking and drinking with 
his noble host, till far into the morning; and to the careless, half mystifying 
confidences of these nocturnal meetings, implicitly listened to, and confusedly 
recollected, we owe the volume with which Captain Medwin, soon after the 
death of the noble poet, favoured the world.” 

At Pisa then, the same inversion of the order of nature was evinced in 
Byron’s life, as in former years—he breakfasted at two or three—dined pro- 
portionably late, and, as we have just seen, passed the night in wakefulness, 
and too often in drinking and carousing. But the laws of Providence in the con- 
stitution of human nature, cannot be infringed for any length of time with- 
out punishment.—Byron suffered in body and in mind—he sank into a mere 
idlerand bonvivant ; or if he wrote, it was to contribute to the Liberal, which, 
to say nothing of its morals, showed that his genius was on the wane. He 
seems to have felt the necessity of an entire change of scene and as- 
sociates; and hence his determination to go to Greece, and take a part in 
the struggles of that unhappy country against Turkish tyranny. Byron 
had but confused notions of what were the real causes of his deteriorated en- 
ergies—he was prone to look upon the present inconvenience, or exposure, 
as producing that state which was really the effect of permanently existing 
causes. Thus, when in writing to Mr. Moore from Genoa, in 1823, he says,— 

“ ] have not been so robustious as formerly, ever since the last summer, 
when I felt ill, after a long swim in the Mediterranean, and have never been 
quite right, up to this present writing. I am thin, perhaps thinner than you 
saw me, when I was nearly transparent, in 1812,—and am obliged to be 
moderate of my mouth, which, nevertheless, won’t prevent me, (the gods 
willing) from dining with your friends, the day after to-morrow.” 

Before he sailed for Greece, he seemed to have a foreboding of his fate. 
Nor need we be surprised, that toa sensitive mind like his, a consciousness 
of the excesses which had weakened his constitution, and of the strong pas- 
sions, and passionate indulgences, which had dimmed his intellectual bright- 
ness, should make him fearful of his ability to encounter new climes, and 
new and trying situations. 

The debilitating and destructive effects on the constitution and temper of 
Byron, from sitting up during so much of the night, and of occasional bouts 
-of drinking and solitary tippling, together with other sensual excesses, were 
greatly mitigated by his regular and active exercise out of doors. In Italy, 
he rode on horseback almost every day; and whether on the Adriatic or Medi- 
terranean side, was very fond of swimming, which he declared always to 

exhilarate him. Boating was alsoa favourite amusement with him. Contrast- 
ed with the effects of wine and spirits, he twice in his diary and letters, tells 
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that a dose of saiis produced on him a temporary inebriation, like light 
champaign. He seems to have been unable to bear the stupefaction at first, 
and subsequent pain and distress of gormandizing. or even of full eating. He 
preferred fish to flesh, for the reason, as he said, that the latter made him fero- 
cious. He generally fasted, that is, abstained from all animal food, one day 
inthe week. In England, in 1814, we find the following in his journal :— 


“T have dined regularly to-day, for the first time since Sunday last, this 
being Sabbath too. All the rest, tea and dry biscuits, six per diem. 1 wish 
to God I had not dined now: it kills me with heaviness, stupor, and horrible 
dreams, and yet it was but a pint of bucellas and fish.* Meat, I never touch, 
nor much vegetable diet. I wish I were in the country, to take exercise, 
instead to cool by abstinence in lieu of it. I should not much mind a little 
accession of flesh—my bones can well bear it. But the worst is, the devil 
always comes with it, till I starve him out ; and I will not be the slave of any 
appetite.” 


A good resolution—but how kept! Byron knew well, from personal ex- 
perience, the comfort, the true exhilaration from a temperate regimen. In 
Venice, in 1817, after telling of his attack of fever, he exclaims—“ Heigh- 
ho! I wish I was drunk; but I have nothing but this d——<d barley water 
before me,”—and with this drink, notwithstanding the above remark, he 
scems to have been for the time content. He took great pleasure in tell- 
ing his friends that he cured himself of a sharp tertian ague, in three weeks, 
with cold water, which had held his stoutest gondolier for months, notwith- 
standing all the bark of the apothecary. He did not like the taste of the 
bark, though he made his little daughter take it for the same disease. 

Byron’s assertion of what he intended to do, was too well realized.—He 
writes from Venice, 1818 :— 


I have hardly had a wink of--sleep this week past. We are in the agonies 
of the Carnival’s last days, and I must be up all night, as well as to-morrow. 
I have had some curious masking adventures this Carnival; but as they are 
not yet over, I shall not say on. I will work the mine of my youth to the 
last veins of the ore, and then—good night! I have lived, and am content.” 


His notion that nature was to be relied on in fever and violent diseases, and 
that medicine was chiefly useful in those of a lingering nature, such as gout 
and rheumatism, was a contributing cause of his death. He thought he could 
rally under his last attack of inflammatory fever, as he had done before, in 
his earlier travels in Greece and Italy, and would not consent to the physi- 
cians bleeding him in time. It is more peculiarly in acute diseases, that 
the prompt intervention of art is required to save life and prevent subsequent 
lingering ailments. 

Lord Byron’s course of dietetics was of a very irregular nature. At one 
time he was abstemious to excess—at another, he ate and drank without 
reserve, He was never systematically intemperate. His bodily feelings 
were, from his own showing, either pleasurable or the reverse, accord- 
ing as he adhered to, or deviated from those natural laws by which man is 


* He had, this year, says Moore, so far departed from his strict plan of diet, 
as to eat fish occasionally. 


Vor. II.—28 
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governed. Abroad—gazing on nature, sailing on the sea or lake, riding on 
horse-back, or swimming, he was contented and pleased. Abstemious, he 
was tranquil. He suffered in his health and temper, and of course in the 
complexion of his intellect, from late hours, and the indulgence, for seasons, 
in tea, wine, spirits and tobacco. 


PATENT PAINTING. 


WE insert the following note, which has been addressed to us, 
not because we are enabled to present any remedy for the dire 
mishap which has befallen the lady to whom it alludes, nor to 
afford to her any motives for consolation under her misfortune ; 
but from a persuasion that it may benefit such of our female 
readers as feel inclined to try upon their complexions the effects 
of any of the various cosmetics described in books, or certified 
as infallible preservers or restorers of beauty, in the public 
papers. Consequences equally injurious, if not quite so ludicrous, 
as those pointed out in this communication, are to be anticipated 
from them all. 


To the Editors of the Journal of Health. 


A most unfortunate accident has induced me to apply to you, 
gentlemen, for advice—You must know that my sister Matilda, 
whose complexion is somewhat decayed, had got hold of a book 
called, ‘Medea’s Kettle; or the art of restoring decayed beauty,’ 
which contains, among other receipts, one for an infallible cos- 
metic, calculated to produce a most beautiful complexion. This 
we mixed up, and I am sure put every thing in that was directed, 
and proceeded exactly as the book prescribed. When it was 
ready, I spread it on my sister’s face when she went to bed. But 
there must have been some sad mistake somewhere; for on hasten- 
ing to her room in the morning to witness the effects of our experi- 
ment, what do yeu think I beheld?—Her whole face was of a bright 
sky blue colour! Only think how shocking—how mortifying—l 
thought I should have dropped, though I could not help laughing, 
my sister looked so comical. As for Matilda, she would certainly 
have gone out of her senses, had I not assured her that her face 
would undoubtedly be restored to its former colour, by washing 
it with soap and water. This we tried and tried again—warm 
water we tried, scalding water we tried, but poor Matilda’s face 
remained just the same—bright sky blue. € were now upon 
the point of giving up any further attempts, when the laundress 
proposed trying some stuff, muriatic acid [ think she called it, 
that she was in the habit of employing to remove stains from 
linen. ‘This we accordingly did, and I do think we should have 
succeeded, but that the acid was of a yellowish hue, and mixing 
with the blue stain upon the face, produced a delicate pea-green. 
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This is my poor sister’s present colour, and thus, for all I know, 

it will remain. We intend trying scalding water again, and you 
shall have an early account of the next boiling—but in the 
mean time, for goodness sake, do, gentlemen, you w vho are so com- 
pletely versed in all that relates to the human constitution, give 
us your advice and assistance. For my part, lam almost afraid 
of applying the hot water, lest we may only change the com- 
plexion of my sister to some more hideous hue. This I should 
be sorry to do, as I have rather a fancy for pea-green. ‘I'his you 
know might certainly be the case. Lobsters, you are aware, 
change colour when boiled, and so do lilac ribbons. This is an 
idea of my own—but I hear my sister call, and as I can do 
nothing at present, but endeavour to console her with hopes that 
you may point out some means for restoring her natural com- 
plexion, I have only time to subscribe myself—Yours, ELLEN. 


THE PASSIONS OF INFANCY. 


Ler not the reader be surprised at the expression, “ the passions 
of infancy.” Many of the passions it is true, have at this early pe- 
riod no existence, while others may be said to be yet in the ‘bud; 
nevertheless, even in the cradle, fear, anger, and resentment dis- 
play themselves, ofttimes to a very great extent, producing pre- 
sent injury to the little beings by whom they are exhibited, and 
if not combated, promptly and judiciously, taking such deep 
root as to be with difficulty eradicated, or even controlled in after 
life. ‘The proper moral education of infants is a subject not ex- 
actly within our province; we have merely introduced the sub- 
ject, for the purpose of making a few observations on the influ- 
ence which the indulgence of these passions has upon the health of 
young children. Crying, screaming, and various motions of the 
limbs and body, are the means by which the passions of fear 
and anger are expressed during infancy. Children, it is true, 
frequently cry from pain or uneasiness, while not unfrequently 
their cries would appear to be excited by a kind of instinctive im- 
pulse, there being no other cause to which, apparently, they can be 
attributed. Many authors have indeed conceived it improper to 
prevent, in any case, the crying of infants, unless it proceed from 
absolute pain or sickness; they believe that, during this period 
of life, frequent fits of crying are useful, by expanding the chest, 
developing the lungs, and calling into exercise the muscles of 
respiration. That, to a certain extent, these effects are produced 
by the crying of infants, cannot be doubted. But it is not true 
that crying is very common in infants during health, and when 
properly nursed ; nor that allowing them frequent indulgence in 
it has any salutary effect; on the contrary, it is a common ob- 
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servation, that fretful and peevish children seldom thrive well. 
When from any cause, whether improper food, or clothing, pain or 
passion, an infant is thrown into frequent fits of crying, particularly 
when these fits are violent and long continued, as is generally the 
case when they are excited by fear or anger, their effects are often 
very serious. The undue amount of blood which they determine 
to the brain, not unfrequently produces an injury of this organ, 
laying the foundation for dropsy of the head, or giving rise to con- 
vulsions of various kinds. Hence the importance of avoiding 
every cause capable of exciting these violent paroxysms of cry- 
ing, or, when they have been excited, of endeavouring quickly to 
calm them, by walking the infant about, or attracting its atten- 
tion by some object calculated to amuse it. ‘Two means, however, 
which are frequently resorted to, to stop the cries of infants, are 
strongly to be reprobated. The first is, applying it immediately 
to the breast, or forcing into its stomach with the spoon a quan- 
tity of food. This may quiet the child, and even cause it to sleep, 
but it almost always has the effect of overloading the stomach, and 
of inducing sickness, colicky pains, or other mischief. The other 
means to which we have alluded, is the use of laudanum, pare- 
goric, or other opiates; this, if frequently repeated, never fails to 
destroy the powers of the stomach, to retard the growth and de- 
velopment of the body, and to induce a general condition of the 
system altogether adverse to the health and life of the child.— 
Quieting drops as they are termed, carminatives, cordials, or ano- 
dynes should never be given to an infant during a state of health. 
The only composing means which art may at any time be al- 
lowed to employ, are gentle motion, and the soft and soothing 
lullaby of the nurse. In children, even at a very early pe- 
riod, a kind of cheerfulness of disposition may be excited by vari- 
ous innocent means, and this probably is the very best manner 
of avoiding those repeated and violent spells of crying, from which 
injury is tobe anticipated. Infants, when kept free a filth and 
every cause of uneasiness, when loosely clad, sheltered from cold, 
and allowed their proper ‘amount of rest, are naturally inclined 
to cheerfulness—an inclination which is further promoted by gen- 
tle exercise in the arms of the nurse; by the cheerful counte- 
nance and tender cares of the mother; by the many objects 
which attract its attention in the open air during the warmer 
seasons of the year ; as well as by the simple and cheerful songs of 
the nursery. ‘I'he mother who is herself of an amiable and cheer- 
ful disposition, must perform but illy her duties as a nurse, or she 
would never have cause to complain that her time is wholly oc- 
cupied during the day, and her rest disturbed at night, by the 
cries of a fretful infant. 
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NERVOUS DISORDERS OF FEMALES. 


Ir is remarked by the good and wise Fenelon, that the igno- 
rance of the generality of young women, is a fruitful, if not the 
chief cause of their being troubled with nervous disorders, and of 
their not knowing how to employ themselves innocently. When 
they are brought up without solid information, they cannot be 
expected to have any inclination or taste for study, or for rational 
amusements. Every thing serious appears dull—every thing that 
requires attention or exertion fatigues them. The thirst after 
pleasure, so natural to youth, and the example of persons of their 
own age who are plunged in dissipation, or occupy their waking 
hours in languid indolence or frivolous amusements, contribute to 
make them dread a quiet domestic life. In early youth their 
want of experience renders them unfit to superintend the con- 
cerns of a family, and they are not even aware of the necessity 
of acquiring this kind of knowledge, excepting in those instances 
where their attention has been particularly directed to it by 
the good sense of a mother. Among the opulent classes, young 
women are not necessitated to devote any portion of their time 
to needle-work, and from the few hours they spend at their nee- 
die, merely because they are told, without knowing why, that it 
is not right for females to be ignorant of this species of work, 
they derive more harm than good. ‘The occupation is very often 
for mere show, and they seldom apply to it with either pleasure 
or diligence, but merely to pass away that time, which, for want 
of rational means of enjoyment, would otherwise lay heavy on 
their hands; while from the constrained and often awkward pos- 
ture of the body which it demands, it acts prejudicially upon their 
health—often already undermined by their listless and inactive 
lives. If the piano or harp be substituted for the needle, but little 
advantage is derived. What then is to be done? For want of 
solid information, their time must be occupied with trifles: for want 
of rational and healthful employment, a young woman becomes 
indolent, nervous, and low spirited: she accustoms herself to sleep 
longer than is necessary to health; and this long sleep weakens 
her and renders her subject to frequent attacks of indisposition— 
whereas, by moderate ita and regular exercise, both of body 
and mind, she would become liv ely, strong and active, cheerful 
and contented—qualities highly beneficial to health, not to men- 
tion the mental advantages they procure. The indolent indul- 


gence, too common with young females, joined to the want ot 


solid information, produces, also, a pernicious taste for shows and 
public amusements, and a frivolous desire for novel excitements, 
alike dangerous to their health and innocence. Well-informed 
women, occupied by serious duties, or seeking relaxation from 
these in cheerful but rational amusements, generally possess but 
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a moderate degree of curiosity, or one directed by a sound dis- 
cretion. To their well-governed minds the insignificance and folly 
of most of those pursuits, for which little minds, that know nothing, 
and have no occupation of their own, are so eager, present no 
attraction. On the contrary,young women who are ignorant and 
thoughtless always possess a disordered imagination. For want 
of solid food their curiosity is directed to vain and dangerous ob- 
jects—by its indulgence their health is injured, and their peace 
and happiness destroyed. 


EFFECTS OF EXERCISE ON HEALTH. 


Tue orator of the Philadelphia Medical Society, for the present year, Dr. 
Thomas Harris, chose for the subject of his discourse, the effects of exercise 
on health.* He has treated it with considerable judgment and taste. In- 
deed, we are unable to refer the inquisitive reader to any production within 
the same moderate compass, in which all the prominent points of this subject 
are sodistinctly and clearly pointed out. It is at once a pleasant summary for 
the initiated in hygeine, and a useful guide for those who are in quest of health 
and rational enjoyment. We should descant more freely on the value of a dis- 
course like the present one, were we not apprehensive that we might seem 
to our readers, when we laud so discerning and experienced an auxiliary to 
our cause, as Dr. Harris, to be indirectly eulogising the course which we 
have so steadily pursued in this Journal], on the subject of exercise and gym- 
nastics. The author treats, in succession, of the local effects of exercise— 
the connexion between the exercise of the locomotive apparatus, and diges- 
tion, circulation, and intellectual efforts—the proper period for exercise—the 
various kinds of it, viz: walking, dancing, modern and ancient—running, 
leaping, hopping, the chase, fencing, swimming, skating, the quoit, nine 
pins—exercise of the vocal organs. The pussive exercises enumerated, are, 
riding in a carriage, swinging, and navigation—riding on horseback is a 
mixed exercise. The author refers to the recommendation, by distinguished 
men, of uniting gymnastic, with ordinary collegiate exercises, and takes 
occasion to recommend a union of this kind to the University of Pennsyl- 
yania. Calisthenics is noticed and recommended. The address is closed by 
some pertinent remarks on the adaptation of the different exercises, to the 
several temperaments and conditions of the constitution. 

“ Wrestling and boxing,” says Dr. Harris, “held a high rank among the 


gymnastic exercises of antiquity, but being sometimes the cause of serious 
accidents, they have not been generally ap, roved of by physicians.” 


* An oration, delivered before the Philadelphia Medical Society, February 19th, 
1831. By Thomas Harris, M. D.; Honorary Member of the Society ; Sur- 
geon of the U. S. Navy ; Member of the American Philosophical Society ; Lec- 
turer on Operative Surgery, and one of the Surgeons of the Pennsylvania Hos. 
pital—Published by the Socicty.—James Kay, Jr. & Co., printers to the So- 
ciety.—Philadelphia, 1831. 
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The remark is judicious, but is not intended to apply to that simulated 
pugilism, the training with gloves, which is an excellent means of calling the 
muscles of the arms and chest into play, as well as of giving a springy 
motion to all the joints of the lower limbs. Every person will agree with 
the author, in the following observations : 


“The quoit, nine pins, and ball, all afford useful motion to the muscles of 
the body, as well as to those of the extremities. Loud appeals to the players 
exercise the voice, and the animated jests, which usually accompany them 
— gaiety of spirits and laughing, which agitates the organs more health- 
ully. 

“The play of billiards does not afford sufficient exercise to invigorate 
the muscles. It is best suited to the condition of invalids, or of convales- 
cents, who, either from feebleness, or from the freshness of the atmosphere, 
cannot with safety leave their apartments. The flexion and extension of 
the arms: the alternate curvature and straightening of the chest, slightly 
increases the strength of the muscles of the back and extremities. It im- 
proves the accuracy of vision, affords no obstacle to animated conversation, 
and encourages a degree of pleasantry, which always has a salutary influence 
on the digestive apparatus. For this reason it has a decided advantage over 
those sombre games, in which the body is immoveable, and the intellect oc- 
cupied with dry and fatiguing reflections.” 


Billiards is chiefly adverse to those who have weaknesses of the left 
side, or any tendency to curvature of the spine, the right side being most 
exercised, and the right shoulder raised, while playing. 

The discourse of Dr. Harris, will, we hope, be extensively circulated, and. 
generally read. 





STEAM DOCTORING. 


We are indebted to the Wreath, an entertaining weekly paper, edited by 
Dr. Lucius O’Brien, and published at Feil’s Point, (Baltimore,) for the follow- 
ing sportive notice of an extended and mischievous branch of quackery. The 
consummate impudence, and self-satisfied ignorance of the steam practi- 
tioners, would be irresistibly comic, as a mere matter of speculative absurdity, 
did not their proceedings involve questions of health and life, which are too 
often compromised by these self-styled illuminati. We shall endeavour, ere 


long, to show them up in their true colours. 
Baltimore, November, 1830. 

Dear Tim: I embrace the present opportunity of writing to you, by Na- 
than Wilkins, who tells mee that you and Beckey, and all the folks is well, 
and I am glad tosay [ am as well as ever I was in my life. But Tim, I sup- 
pose you have been wondering what I came to town for, and what I have 
been doeng these eleven weaks; why Tim, the fact is, 1 am lerning the 
Steam Doctoring Business. Now you will hardley believe mee when | 
tell you that in three weeks moreI shall get a certificate from my Boss--- 
No, thats what I used to call Jim Vulcan, my old master, and a professional 
man calls his boss a praceptor. Well, as I wassaying, in three weaks | shal] 
get a paper to prove that I am able to cure aney kind of sickness whatsom- 
ever. So you may advise Doctor Bolus, and Doctor Ulna, and Doctor Ex- 
astosis, and Doctor Phalangia, and the whole raft of 
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them to get ready and pack up their duds and bolt off to the western coun- 
trey, as I intends to doe all the practice in that part of the countrey that they 
doctor in; in fact, I dont believe they will want aney other doctor in the 
whole countrey but mee. But Tim you would bee astonished to see what 
wonderfull doctoring this Steam Business is; its shure to kill or cure right 
off, and dont keep people in misery: besides, it is so easily larned ; in about 
three months a person can larn to cure aney disease, and draw teeth in the 
bargain, and bleeding besides, (but bleeding is werrey seldom necessary) and 
another thing is, it dont cost so much as the old kind of doctoring; I dont 
suppose it will cost father mofe than one hundred dollors for my larning to 
be a doctor, that is, counting board, clothes and all, and I have .gof a bran 
new suite of black, since I have been in town; I believe the coat cost fifteen 
dollars; dont tell Beckey though, for I want to surprise, her; she wont call 
me Chris Blackface when she sees mee again, for I dont look like I used to 
doe when I was a blacksmiths Boy; no body calls me Chris here, they all 
call me Docter Costive. 

But Tim, I tell you what I mean to doe, I’ll come out in the countrey, set 
up an office, an Iam shure to make a forten in no time; besides, I mean to 
marry your sister Beckey next spring, and I shall bee the bigest bug in the 
whole countery, and in fact shall be the hapiest fellow in the whole world. 
Farewell till I see you. Yours, CuristoPHER Cosrive. 

To Timothy Thump. 








STEREOGRAPH. 


B. TANNER, No. 75, Dock street, has constantly on sale, the following hand- 
some and useful Stereograph safety Blanks, bound to suit purchasers, or in the 


sheet :— 

Checks on all the Banks in this city and elsewhere ; Cashier’s Drafts, with or 
without the names of Banks and places; Drafts on Inland Bills, do. do. Foreign 
Bills of Exchange, do. do. ; Promissory Notes, do. do.; Western Notes, nego- 
tiable and payable at the offices of the United States Bank, and all other Banks in 
the Western country ; drafts, do. do. do. 

Notes made payable at the different banks in this city and elsewhere, &c. All 
other blanks subject to fraud by alteration, executed to order; stationers and 
others supplied by wholesale, on fair terms. 

Also for sale, the large state map, with canals and rail roads- 


PHILADELPHIA MEDICAL INSTITUTE.—THIRTEENTH COURSE. 


Tue course of Lectures for the Summer Term in the Medical Institute, will 
pr on the first Monday in April, and be centinued as heretofore, until the first 
of November. The month of August is a vacation. Ample accommodations are 
now furnished in the new building in Locust street. 

N. CHAPMAN, M. D.—On the Practice of Medicine. 

WILLIAM E. HORNER, M. D.—On Anatomy. 

WILLIAM P. DEWEES, M. D.—On Midwifery. 

SAMUEL JACKSON, M. D.—On Materia Medica. 

JOHN BELL, M. D.—On the Institutes of Medicine and Medical Juris. 
idence. 

J. K. MITCHEL, M. D.—On Chemistry. 

H. L. HODGE, M. D.—On the Principles of Surgery. 

THOMAS HARRIS, M. D.—On Operative Surgery. 
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